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REGARDING  BANKS- 
THEN  AND  NOW 


IT  was  in  1853  that  my  father  ran  a  fur-trading 
station  at  Morocco,  Indiana.  The  town  was  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  two  cabins  hiding  in  a 
grove,  forty  miles  from  a  railway  station,  surround¬ 
ed  by  lonely  stretches  of  slough  and  virgin  prairie. 
Deer  and  mink  and  beaver  were  plentiful,  but  set¬ 
tlers  were  miles  and  miles  apart. 

The  town  was  so  small  and  remote  and  hard  to 
find  that  a  band  of  enterprising  promoters  down  at 
Indianapolis  decided  that  it  was  entitled  to  a  bank. 

Those  were  the  happy  days  of  wild-catting.  Mo¬ 
rocco  was  in  line  for  a  bank  because  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  general  public  to  visit  any  bank  at 
Morocco.  The  idea,  away  back  yonder,  was  to  have 
the  banks  so  far  away  from  the  banking  public  that 
no  one  could  drop  in  and  draw  out  money. 

So  the  Bank  of  America  was  founded.  The  found¬ 
ers  might  have  called  it  the  Bank  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  the  Bank  of  the  Solar  System,  but 
they  preferred  to  be  modest.  They  deposited  cer¬ 
tain  collateral  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  then 
they  floated  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
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notes,  redeemable  only  at  the  bank  of  issue.  These 
notes  went  into  circulation  and  finally  one  bold  ex¬ 
plorer  went  across  the  prairies  on  horseback  and 
discovered  the  town  of  Morocco  and  inquired  about 
the  bank  and  demanded  money  on  his  notes  and 
made  so  much  trouble  that  the  bank  went  out  of 
business.  The  bankers  said  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
keep  a  bank  open  if  people  insisted  on  coming  in 
and  asking  for  money  on  their  wild-cat  paper. 

That  was  seventy  years  ago  this  summer  and  now 
the  banks  do  not  hide  themselves.  They  build  beau¬ 
tiful  palaces  on  the  most  crowded  corners.  They 
demonstrate  architecture  and  they  are  bureaus  of 
public  comfort  and  they  give  away  expensive  sou¬ 
venirs  and  act  as  guides,  counselors,  and  friends  to 
the  whole  population. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  went  to  the  bank  to  give  up 
our  vital  organs  on  a  basis  of  two  per  cent  a  month, 
but  now  we  go  in  to  shake  hands  and  admire  the 
mural  decorations  and  receive  wonderful  advice,  all 
free  of  charge.  The  mystery  to  an  outsider  is  that  a 
bank  can  make  any  money  these  days.  It  seems  to 
be  rendering  all  sorts  of  unusual  kinds  of  expert 
service  at  very  low  charges. 

The  modern  bank  is  like  an  indulgent  parent  to 
the  depositor  who  really  deposits.  It  has  learned  to 
say  “No”  in  such  a  diplomatic  manner  that  disap¬ 
pointment  is  always  tinged  with  admiration.  It  has 
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departments  never  dreamed  of  by  the  note-shaver 
of  the  last  century.  It  protects  us  while  we  are  here 
and  administers  on  us  after  we  have  departed  and 
is  a  rock  and  a  shelter  to  the  small  investor  being 
pursued  by  the  get-rich-quick  peddlers. 

This  brief  introduction  to  a  most  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  verbal  bouquet  to  the  Chicago  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  now  coming  of  age,  but  already  wise  and 
prosperous.  It  has  commanded  support  and  respect 
because  it  was  founded  upon  the  integrity  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  self-made  men,  representing  the  foresight  and 
ambition  of  Chicago.  Many  of  us  on  the  side-lines 
admire  Lucius  Teter  and  his  associates  and  greet 
them  on  this  significant  anniversary  with  as  much 
jovial  familiarity  as  any  prospective  borrower 
would  dare  to  lavish  upon  a  banker. 


THE  MAKING 

OF  A  TRUST  COMPANY 


I 


A  Landmark  in  American  Finance 

HICAGO  TRUST  COMPANY  is  one  of 


twenty-five  hundred  trust  companies  in  the 


United  States.  A  majority  of  those  now  in 
existence  have  been  established  since  1902.  Thus, 
although  this  bank  is  only  twenty-one  years  old,  it 
is  among  the  older  institutions  of  its  type. 

Trust  companies  are  coming  to  be  patronized  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  business  community.  The 
public,  as  depositors,  borrowers,  investors,  finan¬ 
cial  managers,  savers,  donors,  beneficiaries  under 
wills,  is  becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  in  one 
place  of  a  variety  of  financial  services,  as  offered  by 
a  single  banking  organization.  The  performance  of 
this  cycle  of  services  has  been  shown  by  the  trust 
companies  to  be  compatible  with  the  original  func¬ 
tions  of  commercial  banking — deposit,  discount 
and  lending. 


Many 

Trust 

Companies 

Recently 

Established 
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Independent 
Growth 
of  Chicago 
Trust 
Company 


The  development  of  the  trust  company  plan  of 
banking  may  be  compared  with  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  as  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  and  fundamental  achievements  in  American 
financial  history. 

Of  this  trust  company  movement,  as  it  has  been 
called,  Chicago  Trust  Company  has  been  an  in¬ 
tegral  part.  Its  directors  and  officers  have  been 
guided  by  principles  that  have  been  drawn  from 
experience  in  common  with  other  banks.  While 
many  of  the  banks  that  have  been  started  in  this 
city  since  1900  have  disappeared  through  absorp¬ 
tion  or  liquidation,  Chicago  Trust  Company  has 
continued  independently,  its  volume  of  business 
increasing  steadily  from  the  day  of  its  opening.  The 
relationship  of  plans  and  events  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  one  trust  company  typifies  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  medium-sized  trust  companies  in  Chicago 
and  in  other  communities. 


LUCIUS  TETER,  PRESIDENT  SINCE  JANUARY,  I908 
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Starting  a  Bank  at  “  The  World's 
Busiest  Corner ” 

Chicago  trust  company  began  in 

1902  as  an  institution  for  savings.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  name,  Chicago  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  The  originators  were  J.  E.  Otis,  Ralph 
C.  Otis  and  Walter  H.  Wilson.  These  men  were  at 
that  time  associated  in  the  stock  and  bond  broker¬ 
age  business  in  the  Woman’s  Temple  on  LaSalle 
Street.  The  Otis  and  Keep  Estates  held  leases  on 
the  property  owned  by  the  school  board  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets. 


Laying 

the 

Foundations 
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George  H. 
Webster 
the  First 
President 


On  this  corner  Mr.  J.  E.  Otis,  as  manager  of  the 
Otis  Estate,  was  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  In  considering  the  plans  for  financ¬ 
ing  and  stabilizing  this  building,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  conservative  savings  in¬ 
stitution  which  would  serve  the  large  number 
of  people  visiting  the  neighborhood  of  State  and 
Madison  streets,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
furnish  for  the  new  building  a  desirable  tenant. 

Through  acquaintance  with  these  men  as  fellow 
members  of  the  old  Calumet  Club,  Mr.  William  E. 
O’Neill  became  associated  with  the  enterprise  as  a 
director  and  as  the  bank’s  attorney.  At  his  sug¬ 
gestion  Mr.  Lucius  Teter,  who  at  the  time  was 
cashier  of  a  small  local  bank,  was  engaged  as 
cashier  of  the  new  institution.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1902,  Mr.  Teter  began  making  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  opening  of  the  bank,  which  took  place 
on  May  1st  of  that  year. 

Mr.  George  H.  Webster,  the  first  president,  had 
been  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Armour 
and  Company,  beginning  in  the  days  of  Philip  D. 
Armour,  father  of  the  present  J.  Ogden  Armour. 
He  had  retired  some  years  before.  Subsequently,  he 
had  served  as  president  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  representing  his  own  and  other  interests 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Moore  Brothers.  At  the 
time  of  founding  of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  he 


GEORGE  H.  WEBSTER,  PRESIDENT  I902-I907 
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was  devoting  his  energies  mostly  to  charitable  en¬ 
terprises  and  looking  after  his  private  affairs.  He 
served  the  bank  as  president  from  May  i}  1902, 
until  July  1,  1907,  giving  liberally  of  his  time  and 
putting  his  splendid  personality  and  reputation 
back  of  the  young  institution’s  credit. 

Mr.  Webster’s  successor  as  president  of  the 
bank  was  Ralph  C.  Otis.  Mr.  Otis  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  as  director  and  officer 
from  the  beginning.  He  is  at  present  giving  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  private  invest¬ 
ments. 


Chicago  Banks  March  i,  1902 

Location  of  Chicago  Savings  Bank  Starred 


While  the  number  of  banks  in  the  downtown  district  in  1923,  twenty-seven, 
is  approximately  the  same  as  there  were  in  1902,  the  number  of  outlying 
banks  has  increased  from  eleven  to  one  hundred  sixty-two.  Approximately 
two  hundred  nineteen  new  institutions  have  come  into  existence  since 
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Chicago  Banks  September  io,  1923 


Location  of  Chicago  Trust  Company  Starred 


Early 

Plans 

Altered 


The  bank  grew  slowly,  as  a  savings  institution. 
Eventually  it  came  to  emphasize  the  functions  of 
commercial  deposit  and  lending.  Finally  it  under¬ 
took  the  cycle  of  financial  services  offered  by  trust 
companies.  The  adoption  of  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  logic  of 
subsequent  events  and  not  to  conceptions  that 
antedated  the  opening  of  the  bank. 

In  their  original  judgment  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  conservative  savings  institution  it  is  rather 
evident  that  the  organizing  group  were  mistaken. 
Banks  that  had  been  established  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  were  well  rooted  in  public  confidence 
and  well  in  control  of  the  current  of  new  business. 
As  a  natural  alternative,  the  directors  and  officers 
turned  their  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
commercial  department  and  of  other  financial 
services  for  which  the  public  was  showing  prefer¬ 
ence.  In  attempting  to  increase  its  income  by  tak¬ 
ing  on  commercial  accounts,  however,  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  handicapped  by  its  name,  which  indicated 
a  purely  savings  business,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
made  no  loans  except  on  collateral.  The  first  diffi¬ 
culty  was  corrected  in  a  measure  in  1904  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  to  “Chicago  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.”  The  making  of  credit,  or  commercial, 
loans  was  not  instituted  until  after  the  panic  of 
1907. 
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Another  influence  that  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a 
restriction  upon  the  scope  of  the  new  savings  in¬ 
stitution  was  the  development  of  outlying,  or 
neighborhood,  banks.  At  the  time  the  Chicago  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  was  started  there  were  comparatively 
few  of  these.  They  increased  in  number,  however, 
giving  to  the  residential  and  small  business  sections 
a  convenient  and  in  most  cases  safe  banking  serv¬ 
ice.  These  institutions  have  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
developed  an  enormous  savings  business,  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  is  likely  to  continue.  Therefore,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  new  downtown  institution  that  it  should 
become  a  trust  company  with  a  variety  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  aid  in  carrying  the  overhead  and  assuring 
profits.  This  theory  found  record  in  the  final  change 
of  name  in  1919  to  “Chicago  Trust  Company.” 

The  Chicago  Savings  Bank  was  not  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  its  mouth.  Its  modest  beginning  is 
reflected  in  its  statement  of  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day’s  business,  May  1,  1902: 


Assets 

Loans  and  Investments  ....  $147,741.75 

Due  from  Banks .  143,914.5  5 

Cash .  10,424.71 

Expense .  750.00 


Outlying 

Banks 

Compete  for 
Savings 


Starting 

from 

Zero 


$302,831.01 
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Liabilities 

Capital  Stock . $250,000.00 

Reserve  for  Expense  ....  25,000.00 

Deposits,  Commercial,  etc.  $20,566.73 

Savings,  7,264.28  27,831.01 

$302,831.01 

The  story  of  the  first  eight  months  was  written 
in  red  ink.  During  that  period  the  bank  was  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss  of  $25,000.  The  results  thereafter 
were  more  cheering.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
a  favorable  balance  of  above  $3,000  was  shown. 
For  the  calendar  year  1902  a  profit  of  over  $5,000 
was  reported.  From  that  point  on  the  percentage 
of  profits  rose  steadily. 

For  the  first  six  years  profits  available  for  divi¬ 
dends  were  added  to  surplus  and  were  not  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  president  and  vice  president  served 
without  pay.  The  directors  received  no  fee  for 
attendance  at  meetings.  Deposits,  however,  were 
growing  and  a  surplus  was  being  laid  by.  The  first 
month  $24,000  in  savings  deposits  were  received. 
An  equal  amount,  on  an  average,  was  added  each 
succeeding  month  of  the  initial  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  monthly  increase  in  commercial  deposits  was 

$54,00°. 

“On  the  Street,”  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  was 
recognized  as  a  strong  institution.  Its  stock  held 
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well  above  par.  When  the  bank  was  two  years  old, 
in  1904,  its  capital  was  increased  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000.  The  market  value,  asked  price,  was  1 50. 
In  1911,  the  capital  was  again  doubled,  the  total 
being  $1,000,000,  the  stock  subsequently  being 
quoted  at  140.  In  1920,  the  value  of  the  stock  had 
risen  to  150.  In  1921,  another  increase  was  author¬ 
ized  in  capitalization,  to  $1,500,000.  The  stock¬ 
holders  have  gained  substantially  each  time  the 
capitalization  has  been  increased,  the  number  of 
points  below  the  previously  established  market 
value  at  which  they  were  privileged  to  purchase 
varying  from  twenty  to  fifty.  The  present  market 
value  of  the  stock  is  160. 

How  successful  the  enterprise  has  proved  in 
performing  that  primary  function,  the  making  of 
money  for  its  stockholders,  is  apparent  from  its 
record  of  dividends  here  shown  graphically. 


Bank 

Stock 

Quotations 

and 

Dividends 
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Why  it 
Took 
Time 
to  Get 
Started 


By  contrast,  these  dividends  and  advancing 
values  of  bank  stock  in  later  years  are  evidence  of 
the  patience  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  in 
the  days  of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank.  During  that 
period  the  organization  was  being  perfected.  The 
directing  group,  which  held  intact  for  many  years, 
was  acquiring  valuable  experience. 

Starting  a  trust  company  is  like  growing  an  oak. 
It  takes  time.  A  bank  is  especially  dependent  upon 
its  own  experience  and  upon  personal  confidence 
and  good-will  on  the  part  of  its  community.  First 
arises  the  question  of  safety  for  deposits,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  business  firms.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  judgment  and  helpfulness  in  making 
loans.  In  the  latter  respect  the  institution  may  be 
expected  to  improve  with  experience. 

A  trust  company,  interested  in  corporate  financ¬ 
ing,  has  a  greater  stake  than  a  commercial  bank 
in  the  continuing  good-will  of  the  community.  A 
large  section  of  the  public,  as  prospective  investors, 
is  concerned  with  the  validity  of  bonds  that  are 
offered.  From  twenty  to  thirty  years  is  not  an 
unusually  long  term  for  a  bond.  The  buyer  expects 
the  trustee-bank  to  remain  sound  during  that  time 
and  to  insure  the  performance  of  the  technical 
obligations  named  in  the  instrument.  The  trust 
company  expects  to  be  named  as  fiduciary  under 
wills.  Its  efficiency  and  reliability  in  this  capacity 


may  not  be  tested  until  years  later,  the  testator 
himself  having  passed  away. 

For  protecting  the  interests  of  depositors  in  new 
banks  as  well  as  for  the  greater  security  of  older 
institutions  a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in 
Chicago  has  been  the  supervision  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association.  As  a  result  of  this  no  money  has 
been  lost  by  depositors  of  a  loop  bank  through 
failure  of  the  institution  since  the  liquidation  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  in  1896.  The  Chicago 
Savings  Bank  began  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
Association  in  1902.  In  January,  1917,  it  became 
an  active  member.  An  impressive  experience  in  the 


Benefit 

of 

Clearing 
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Associatio 
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early  history  of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  in  1905 
was  that  of  contributing  as  a  member  of  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  Association  to  a  fund  for  protecting 
deposits  of  the  so-called  Walsh  banks. 

The  Chicago  Savings  Bank  of  1902  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trust  Company  of  1923  are  to  be  thought  of 
each  in  relation  to  the  environment  of  its  time. 
Chicago  in  1902  was  a  different  city  from  the  one 
we  now  know.  The  attitudes  and  styles  of  the 
1890’s  were  on  the  wane.  Stately  victorias  had  not 
all  vanished.  Cable  cars  were  still  being  operated 
in  Monroe  Street.  The  elevated  railway  had  just 
been  extended  to  Wilson  Avenue,  and  the  land  at 
the  terminus  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  was  still  a 
sand  waste  of  doubtful  value.  The  contest  over  free 
silver,  “the  most  wonderful  political  schooling  the 
American  people  ever  had,  for  which  the  bankers 
were  responsible,”  had  only  recently  been  waged. 
The  great  industrial  corporations  to  which  the 
present  generation  have  become  accustomed  were 
at  that  time  being  organized.  A  vast  economic 
development  of  the  Middle  West  was  beginning. 
Chicago,  from  a  pioneer  outpost  largely  dependent 
on  Eastern  capital,  was  emerging  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  greatest  producing  and  manufacturing  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  world,  with  banking  organizations  of 
exceptional  strength. 


“the  STYLES  OF  THE  1890’s  WERE  ON  THE  WANE 
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Familiar  as  they  were  with  the  older  environ¬ 
ment,  yet  aware  that  conditions  were  changing,  the 
directors  of  the  new  bank  watched  with  intense 
interest  the  gradual  rise  in  the  amount  of  savings 
and  commercial  deposits,  reviewed  their  collateral 
loans,  and  counted  the  conservative  securities  in 
which  their  funds  were  invested. 

The  particular  direction  taken  by  the  new  bank¬ 
ing  organization  is  better  understood  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  two  circumstances  of  the 
period.  These  were  the  business  prosperity  and  the 
development  of  large  industrial  combinations  that 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As  a  con- 
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Present 

Financial 

Condition 


sequence,  unusual  opportunities  opened  up  for  the 
trust  company  type  of  banking.  These  events  and 
their  consequences  are  discussed  in  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  that  follow. 

On  the  first  day  of  occupancy  of  the  new  Chicago 
Trust  Building  at  Monroe  and  Clark  streets,  the 
condition  of  the  institution  was  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Opening 
of  Business,  September  io,  1923 


Resources 


Loans  and  Discounts 

$11,669,228.83 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 

3.398,033-85 

Bonds  and  Securities 

1,801,855.90 

United  States  Bonds  .... 

295>93°*°6 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

60,000.00 

Stock  in  C.  T.  C.  Safe  Deposit 

Company  (Bank  Building) 

600,000.00 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks  . 

4,059,948.08 

Overdrafts . 

433- 1 9 

Customers’  Liability  under  Let- 

ters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 

91,672.00 

Accrued  Interest . 

139,665.30 

Other  Resources . 

145,844.42 

$22,262,611.63 

e'°’s[  17  ]  W30 
Liabilities 

Capital  .  .  .  $1,500,000.00 

Surplus  .  .  .  500,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  .... 
Reserved  for  Interest  and  Taxes 
Dividends  Unpaid  .... 
Interim  Certificates  Outstand¬ 
ing  . 

Liability  under  Letters  of  Cred¬ 
it  and  Acceptances 
Unearned  Discount  .... 

Deposits  Ume’  *  4.595,546.20 
r  i  Demand,  14,491,740.00 


$2,000,000.00 

538,704.85 

238,581.55 

84.00 

232,006.14 

91,672.00 

74,276.89 

19, 087,286. 20 

$22,262,611.63 
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III 


Nineteen-One ,  Prosperity  Year 


NINETEEN  hundred  two  proved  to  be  a 
record  year  for  the  organization  of  banks 
in  Chicago.  This  is  not  surprising.  The 
preceding  twelve  months  are  to  this  day  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  year  of  unequaled  prosperity.  Industries 
flourished.  Trade  and  manufactures  sought  new 
markets.  Labor  conditions  were  more  settled  than 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time.  The  growth  of 
Chicago  business  as  represented  by  total  value 
of  manufactured  products  and  the  trend  of  bank 
clearings  are  shown  in  the  graph  below.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1901  a  high  point  was  reached  in 
three  years  of  expansion  that  followed  “the  seven 
lean  years”  precipitated  by  the  panic  of  1893. 
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During  the  years  of  recovery  Chicago  banks  are 
said  to  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
any  other  city.  The  total  of  their  deposits  nearly 
doubled.  Bank  clearings  for  1901  were  above  seven 
billions.  “And  yet,”  remarks  an  analyst  of  that 
period,  “the  banks  have  not  been  growing  as  fast 
as  corporate  business,  or  even  as  many  of  the  more 
important  private  concerns.”  There  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1902  only  four  banks  in  the  city  less  than 
ten  years  old.  The  average  age  of  local  banks  was 
twenty  years.  In  the  special  field  entered  by  the 
new  Chicago  Savings  Bank  opportunities  were  at¬ 
tractive.  At  the  time,  savings  deposits  in  Chicago 
amounted  to  approximately  $90,000,000.  During 
the  year  1902,  $1,250,000  were  added  monthly. 

Chicago  then  had  all-told  thirty-four  banks, 
exclusive  of  private  institutions.  To  this  number 
were  added  in  1902  seven  new  ones.  These  were  the 
Chicago  Savings  Bank,  the  Central  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Colonial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the 
Drexel  State  Bank,  the  Drovers  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  the  Federal  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  National  Bank  of  North  America.  Others  were 
planned  but  were  never  brought  to  the  point  of 
incorporation.  Banks  that  had  before  done  exclu¬ 
sively  a  commercial  business  began  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  bond,  real  estate  loan  and  savings  depart¬ 
ments.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  capital  and  sur- 
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plus  of  the  new  institutions  amounted  to  $10,500,- 
000,  their  deposits  to  $19,000,000. 

For  the  period  of  a  year  approximately  corre¬ 
sponding  existing  banks  increased  their  capital  by 
six  million  dollars.  One  of  the  new  institutions 
closed  its  first  day  with  $4,500,000  in  deposits. 
Some  of  the  larger  new  institutions,  however,  suf¬ 
fered  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  that  were  moved 
to  the  East  on  account  of  higher  interest  rates  pre¬ 
vailing  there.  As  one  of  the  smaller  new  institu¬ 
tions  receiving  only  local  deposits,  the  Chicago 
Savings  Bank  ended  the  year  advantageously. 

The  following  year,  1903,  four  other  new  banks 
were  started,  with  capital  amounting  to  nearly 
$2,000,000.  These  were  the  First  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  the  Hamilton  National  Bank,  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  Bank,  and  the  Jackson  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  thus 
appears  to  have  been  reached  in  the  year  1902.  It  is 
notable  that  of  the  eleven  institutions  named  only 
two  were  national  banks.  The  organizers  of  capital 
for  banking  purposes  at  that  time  recognized  an 
existing  demand  for  savings  institutions  and  for 
the  more  varied  services  offered  by  trust  companies, 
and  possible  also  under  the  statute  authorizing 
state  banks. 
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IV 


An  Era  of  Large  Industrial 
Combinations 


THE  preference  for  trust  companies  that  led 
to  an  alteration  of  plans  for  the  new  Chicago 
Savings  Bank  resulted  from  another  circum¬ 
stance.  This  was  the  unusual  increase  in  number  of 
corporations  and  the  growing  magnitude  of  business 
conducted  under  the  corporate  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Chicago  was  in  1902  called  “the  home  of  the 
trusts.”  A  paramount  topic  in  the  financial  field 
was  the  formation  of  the  large  industrial  combi¬ 
nations  to  which  this  term  was  popularly  applied. 
Cartoons  of  the  trust  as  an  octopus  of  wealth  will 
readily  be  recalled.  The  total  capital  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  such  combinations  in  1901  was  nearly 
three  billion  dollars.  One-third  of  this  amount  was 
represented  in  the  financing  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  largely  through  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  banks  and  investment  houses  in  Chicago 
and  the  Middle  West  that  these  larger  combinations 
were  financed.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  done 
“with  vision  and  discrimination.” 

Bringing  together  under  corporate  control  funds 
previously  managed  in  limited  amounts  by  part- 
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Rapid 
Increase 
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Corporations 


nerships  and  by  individuals  required  larger  scale 
capitalization,  through  the  use  of  bonds,  notes  and 
stocks.  In  this  connection  an  opportunity  was 
offered  trust  companies,  in  developing  standard 
procedure  in  the  underwriting  of  issues.  On  behalf 
of  the  investing  public  the  trust  companies  were  in 
position  to  render  a  very  desirable  service  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  regularity  of  the  technical  steps  taken 
in  the  process  of  new  financing.  Through  trustee¬ 
ship  of  numerous  issues  of  corporate  securities  they 
were  able  to  provide  a  reliable  means  of  investment 
in  convenient  amounts  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  wage  earners  and  workers  on  salary. 

The  average  holding  of  stock  in  certain  of  the 
larger  “trusts’’  at  one  time  was  $15,000.  The  need 
of  wider  distribution  of  industrial  securities  was 
recognized.  This  was  rapidly  brought  about  through 
the  activities  of  trust  companies  and  bond  houses. 
Thus  the  trust  companies  aided  in  steadying  the 
financial  structure. 

Corporate  enterprises  of  smaller  magnitude  but 
of  equal  importance  for  local  banks  were,  in  1902, 
likewise  multiplying  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  This 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  licenses  issued  under  the 
Illinois  Corporation  Act.  As  represented  by  the 
graph  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page,  1902  ap¬ 
pears  near  the  beginning  of  an  accelerated  upward 
turn  in  number  of  businesses  incorporated. 
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These  developments  were  calculated  to  influence 
profoundly  any  bank  established  in  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1902.  That  they  did  affect  the  plans  for  the 
Chicago  Savings  Bank  is  indicated  by  the  early 
addition  to  the  title  of  the  words,  “and  Trust 
Company.” 


THOUSANDS  OF  CONCERNS 
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Rediscovery  of  the  Trust  Company 


WHEN  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  was 
established  in  1902  there  were  only 
seven  trust  companies  in  the  city.  For 
nearly  eighty  years  trust  companies,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  had  been  institutions  primarily  for  making 
time  loans  and  for  serving  as  corporate  fiduciaries 
in  connection  with  personal  estates.  During  the 
early  period  of  their  development  they  had  not 
been  authorized  to  assume  demand  obligations. 
With  the  coming  of  the  era  of  industrial  corpo- 


Trust  Companies  have  been  comparatively 


The  figures  used  in  these  graphs  are  those  reported  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  For  trust  companies  the  figures  differ  widely  from  the 
number  of  institutions  listed  in  the  annual  directory  published  by  the  United 
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rations  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  new  value 
was  discovered  in  the  trust  company.  In  1895  the 
trust  company  division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  first  met.  Three  years  later  in  Illinois  a 
general  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  trust  companies  and  providing  for  their 
supervision.  In  this  type  of  legislation  most  of  the 
other  states  were  yet  to  follow. 

Under  these  statutes  trust  companies  were  not 
only  given  broad  powers  of  corporate  trusteeship 
but  they  were  authorized  to  receive  demand  de¬ 
posits  and  to  make  both  short  and  long  time  loans 
up  to  a  large  amount  in  comparison  with  their  cash 
resources.  Up  to  this  time  banking  had  been  looked 


few  in  number  and  large  in  capitalization 


States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company.  In  the  latter  instance  not  only  are 
those  banks  included  which  do  a  trust  business  but  also  those  that  have 
the  word  “Trust”  in  their  titles.  This  more  inclusive  figure  is  the  one  used 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  book. 
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upon  as  a  specialization  in  the  services  of  deposit 
and  of  lending  on  relatively  short  time  obligations. 
According  to  the  trust  company  plan  the  service  of 
banks  began  to  be  viewed  more  broadly  as  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  several  financial  functions — commercial 
banking,  receipt  and  investment  of  savings,  financ¬ 
ing  of  corporate  enterprises,  furnishing  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  fiduciary  service  for 
individuals  and  corporations. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  trust  company 
plan  of  financial  service  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
provision  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  whereby 
national  banks  may  undertake  the  performance  of 
trust  functions.  In  five  years  since  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  twenty  per  cent  of  the  national  banks 
of  the  country  have  qualified  to  do  trust  business. 
These  are  in  most  instances  large  institutions.  Thus, 
as  illustrated  by  the  graphs  reproduced  on  pages 
24-25,  the  offering  of  complete  financial  service 
continues  to  be  associated  with  large  aggregations 
of  capital. 


VI 


Steps  in  Establishing  a  “ Department 
Store  of  Finance ” 


I.  SAVINGS 


CHICAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  in  the  city  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  keeping  its  Savings  Department  open 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  Authorization  for 
this  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  June  23,  1902.  The  Saturday  pay-day  was  at 
that  time  a  much  more  general  custom  than  it  is 
now.  The  wage  earning  classes  were  receiving  in¬ 
comes  far  in  excess  of  those  they  were  used  to.  The 
relation  of  this  prosperous  flow  of  ready  money 
to  the  change  then  taking  place  in  plan  of  capital¬ 
ization  of  industry,  and  in  methods  adopted  by 
the  individual  to  provide  a  home  for  his  family 
and  support  for  old  age,  was  little  understood  or 
thought  of.  The  desirability  of  systematic  accumu¬ 
lation  of  earnings,  which  all  now  recognize,  was  yet 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  rapidly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  wage  earners.  For  the  special  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  this  group  of  depositors,  savings  depart¬ 
ments  of  nearly  all  banks  are  now  kept  open 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 
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To  provide  more  adequately  for  receiving  the 
deposits  of  the  industrial  population  the  Chicago 
Savings  Bank  arranged  to  use  express  offices  as 
branches  of  its  Savings  Department.  News  of  this 
was  contained  in  the  Chicago  Banker  of  July,  1902. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  item,  here  quoted,  affords 
pointed  interpretation: 

“The  new  Chicago  Savings  Bank  has  inaugurated  a  de¬ 
parture  from  extant  banking  methods  by  making  the 
various  express  offices  throughout  the  city  branch  agencies 
for  receiving  deposits.  There  are  nearly  100  such  offices  in 
Chicago  and  the  near  suburban  districts;  and  the  con¬ 
venience  afforded  to  the  suburbanites,  and  especially  the 
working  classes,  for  depositing  their  weekly  savings  is  readily 
seen,  and  will  doubtless  be  availed  of  largely.  The  express 
agent  is  provided  with  deposit  certificates  officially  signed 
by  a  bank  official;  but  money  can  be  drawn  out  only  at  the 
bank  itself.  Chicago  Savings  Bank  stock  is  at  a  premium 
of  30  points.” 

Conditions  were  ripe  for  the  development  of 
savings  institutions.  There  were  said  to  be  only 
150,000  savings  depositors  in  Chicago  and  one 
million  wage  earners.  A  quadrupling  in  total  amount 
of  savings  deposits  during  the  preceding  ten  years — 
the  total  in  1902  being  $90,000,000,  was  a  sign  of 
healthy  activity. 

How  to  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage 
workers  for  the  first  time  with  the  message  of  sys¬ 
tematic  saving  was  a  problem.  The  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  at  the  outset  recognized  by  the  Chicago 
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Savings  Bank.  The  cashier  of  the  new  institution 
advocated  not  only  liberality  in  expenditures  by 
banks  for  advertising  but  also  the  choosing  of 
papers  that  had  the  widest  circulation  among  the 
potential  customers  of  the  Savings  Department.  His 
ideas  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  summing  up  by  a  widely  read  financial 
journal,  as  “wholly  superficial  and  mischievously 
misleading,”  the  following  sentences  from  an 
adddress  of  Mr.  Teter  at  the  American  Bankers 
Association: 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  good  and  I  would  advise  that 
a  part  of  every  appropriation  be  used  in  this  way.  In  select¬ 
ing  newspapers  for  savings  bank  advertising,  don’t  select 
one  because  it  has  the  best  financial  circulation,  but  use  those 
that  circulate  most  largely  among  the  general  public.” 


Thus,  by  the  route  of  a  savings  institution,  the 
banking  organization  eventually  known  as  Chicago 
Trust  Company  entered  into  Chicago’s  financial 
history.  Until  1903,  the  year  following  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank,  national 
banks  generally  were  not  seeking  savings  deposits. 
This  was  due  to  a  prevalent  doubt  as  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  under  the  National  Banking  Act.  Some  trust 
companies,  also,  were  keeping  out  of  the  field.  A 
spectacular  run  on  the  savings  department  of  a 
prominent  Chicago  bank  in  1893  was  a  fresh  re¬ 
membrance.  Recalling  this,  another  large  trust 
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company  declined  for  a  long  time  to  open  a  savings 
department. 

This  incident  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
The  trust  company  stood  as  a  clearing  house  for 
investment  information  and  as  a  center  of  invest¬ 
ment  service,  while  savings  rightly  understood  is 
merely  the  collection  of  funds  for  investment.  It  is 
possible  for  the  savings  of  a  community  to  accumu¬ 
late  under  the  auspices  of  one  institution  and  for 
the  function  of  investment  in  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  to  be  performed  by  a  different 
organization.  The  essential  contribution  of  the 
trust  company  has  been  the  removal  of  restrictions 
and  the  establishment  of  free  play  between  the 
fields  of  savings  and  of  investment. 

The  man  interested  in  savings,  when  he  reaches 
the  point  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment,  wishes  to  know  about  the  enterprise  in  which 
his  accumulations  are  to  be  used,  the  history  of 
similar  investments,  the  time  and  manner  of  get¬ 
ting  his  returns,  the  possibilities  of  reinvestment, 
etc.  The  man  interested  in  securing  funds  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprise  wishes  to  know  the  type  of 
security  that  is  preferred  by  the  investors  from 
whom  he  is  seeking  funds,  the  most  desirable  inter¬ 
est  period,  whether  registered  or  coupon  bonds 
would  be  favored,  the  effect  of  state  laws  upon  the 
terms  of  the  security  that  is  adopted,  etc.  The  trust 
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company  is  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
each  of  these  two  groups.  For  both  it  affords  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  easy,  safe,  speedy,  and  uniform.  Thus 
the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  in  sounding  out  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  local  financial  situation  discovered 
the  fact  that  a  trust  company  is  inherently  wedded 
to  its  savings  department. 

2.  TRUST  AND  BOND  DEPARTMENTS 

In  1904,  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
bank,  a  Trust  Department  was  created.  It  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  late  Leverett 
Thompson,  who  for  several  years  was  secretary  of 
the  bank.  In  1908  a  Bond  Department  was  estab¬ 
lished.  As  these  two  departments  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  financing  and  reorganization  of  cor¬ 
porations  they  are  here  discussed  together.  The 
increasing  activity  in  these  fields  of  banking  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  was  associated,  as 
has  been  suggested,  with  the  financing  of  large 
industrial  combinations  and  of  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  Illinois  corporations. 

The  new  plan  of  corporate  financing  stood  out  in 
favorable  contrast  with  the  regime  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded.  Formerly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a 
greater  amount  of  fixed  capital  for  the  expansion  of 
a  business,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  financial 
manager  to  deal  directly  with  a  bond  house.  He 
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took  the  matter  up  also  with  an  attorney  who  was 
to  be  responsible  for  the  agreements  governing  the 
transaction,  for  the  form  of  minutes  of  board  meet¬ 
ings,  for  the  registry  of  stock,  and  for  other  formal¬ 
ities  of  procedure.  The  bank  where  the  firm  account 
was  kept  also  played  an  important  role  in  passing 
on  the  credit  of  the  concern  and  in  subscribing  for 
some  of  the  new  securities.  In  these  earlier  days  it 
was  customary  in  addition  to  deal  with  an  individual 
who  was  to  be  chosen  as  trustee  of  the  new  issue. 

Under  the  trust  company  plan  the  procedure  was 
simplified.  The  financial  manager  of  the  expanding 
business  concern,  while  still  requiring  legal  advice, 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  bank  in  whose 
commercial  department  the  firm’s  deposit  was  car¬ 
ried.  In  the  trust  department  he  found  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  was  authorized  to  serve  as  trustee  and  as 
registrar  or  as  transfer  agent  of  the  securities,  that 
employed  constantly  an  adequate  accounting  and 
clerical  force,  and  that  was  experienced  through 
handling  many  other  cases  of  corporate  organiza¬ 
tion  or  reorganization.  The  trust  company,  through 
its  bond  department,  was  likely  to  be  a  leading 
investor  in  the  new  securities,  taking  the  issue 
either  independently  or  on  joint  account  with  other 
banks  or  bond  houses. 

This  grouping  of  services  was  welcomed  by  the 
attorney.  His  office  was  then  relieved  of  an  onerous 
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burden  in  the  supervision  of  what  by  the  bank 
were  considered  routine  technical  steps.  His  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  undertaking  was  increased  by  the 
experienced  banking  auspices  under  which  the 
whole  process  of  underwriting  and  trusteeship  was 
being  carried  on. 

As  the  volume  of  business  of  the  bank  in  its  sav¬ 
ings,  commercial  and  trust  departments  increased, 
the  need  grew  for  a  separate  Bond  Department. 
Customers  of  these  earlier  departments  were  also 
prospective  investors.  Frequently  circumstances  fa¬ 
vored  or  required  the  selling  of  bonds  by  the  bank. 
In  the  earlier  period  this  work  was  done  by  the 
secretary  of  the  bank.  As  the  volume  of  sales 
increased,  in  the  ways  here  described,  and  later 
through  the  underwriting  of  small  issues,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  bank  required  the  services  of  a  salesman. 
By  1908  a  point  was  reached  at  which  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  create  a  distinct  department. 

Through  its  Bond  Department,  the  Chicago  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  originated  some  of 
the  earlier  limited  issues  of  public  utility  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds.  The  smaller  pieces  of  financing  of  this 
character  are  nowadays  more  commonly  grouped. 
Communities  had  formerly  been  delayed  in  their 
development  through  the  necessity  of  having  to 
depend  on  limited  local  sources  of  capital.  Financ¬ 
ing  in  that  way,  without  the  assurance  lent  by  the 
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plan  of  corporate  trusteeship,  did  not  create  general 
confidence  in  the  security.  The  advantages  of  cor¬ 
porate  financing  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
power  company  whose  first  issue  of  bonds  the  bank 
handled  in  1913.  The  company  has  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  ten  years  increased  its  net  earnings  more  than 
ten-fold.  Through  the  assistance  of  this  bank  it  has 
grown  from  a  small  local  concern  to  one  that  pro¬ 
vides  light  and  power  for  towns  that  are  naturally 
isolated  and  that  are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory. 

One  of  the  early  first  mortgage  bond  issues  for  an 
Illinois  coal  company  was  originated  in  1906  by  the 
Chicago  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The 
coal  industry  in  the  Middle  West  had  until  that  time 
been  considered  to  be  too  hazardous  for  this  type  of 
financing.  Its  importance  in  relation  to  other  funda¬ 
mental  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel  manufac¬ 
turing,  had  to  be  explained.  Similar  opportunities 
for  constructive  service  in  financing  have  occurred 
in  the  underwriting  and  distribution  of  other  indus¬ 
trial  issues.  Railroad  equipment  trusts,  real  estate 
corporations,  manufacturing  companies  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  types  of  issues  in  addition  to  those  here 
described  have  been  originated  by  the  Bond  De¬ 
partment. 

In  forming  its  judgment  of  investments  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  its  customers  the  Bond  Department 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  part  of  an  organi- 


zation  that  also  receives  savings,  that  purchases 
commercial  paper,  that  makes  credit  loans,  and 
that  represents  the  investing  public  as  trustee. 


3.  TRUST  SERVICE  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

No  sooner  had  the  services  of  trust  companies  in 
aiding  with  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  with 
its  use  for  corporate  enterprises  begun  to  have 
effect,  than  there  arose  a  new  series  of  wants  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  Having  used  his  savings  for 
investment,  a  man’s  estate  consisted  in  large  part 
of  bonds,  stocks,  insurance  policies,  and  other 
forms  of  personal  property.  If  property  of  this 
nature  were  to  prove  a  permanent  and  reliable 
source  of  income  his  securities  would  require  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  the  exercise  of  experienced 
business  judgment.  Thus  the  bequest  or  gift  of 
personal  estates  in  trust  has  become  more  frequent. 

As  the  advantage  of  employing  a  corporate  trus¬ 
tee  or  agent  in  the  management  of  personal  estates 
has  come  to  be  recognized  more  extensively,  the 
longer  established  services  of  executorship,  guardi¬ 
anship,  etc.,  also  have  come  into  greater  demand. 

Certain  events  during  the  recent  history  of  the 
bank  have  greatly  enlarged  the  opportunity  for 
fiduciary  service  on  the  part  of  trust  companies. 
One  of  these  was  the  passage  of  the  present  Illinois 
inheritance  tax  law  in  1909.  In  1917  the  federal 
estate  tax  law  was  enacted.  In  1913  the  first  federal 
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income  tax  law  was  passed,  an  excise  tax  law  affect¬ 
ing  corporations  having  been  in  force  since  1909. 
This  type  of  legislation  has  called  attention  to 
questions  of  accounting  and  has  given  increased 
value  to  the  experienced  services  of  trust  depart¬ 
ments  of  banks.  It  has  also  led  to  greater  discrim¬ 
ination  between  the  forms  of  investment  in  which 
estates  are  maintained,  from  the  standpoint  of  net 
income  over  a  period  of  years. 

4.  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Trust  The  rapid  evolution  of  corporate  financing  and 

Companies’  ......  1  . 

Influence  in  of  plans  for  utilizing  individual  earnings,  during 
^Loa n^Fi e ld  t^ie  early  history  of  Chicago  Trust  Company,  was 
scarcely  less  significant  than  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  method  of  financing  purchases  of  real 
estate.  In  1905  the  Real  Estate  Loan  Department 
of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
was  formed.  Some  first  mortgages  on  real  estate 
were  purchased  by  the  bank  for  its  own  account 
and  some  were  sold  to  its  customers. 

The  entry  of  trust  companies  into  this  line  of 
activity  was  of  no  small  importance.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  comparatively  large  amounts  of  capital  and 
were  prepared  to  use  it  in  purchasing  mortgages  in 
much  greater  proportion  in  relation  to  their  cash 
resources  than  were  the  national  banks.  The  extent 
and  steadiness  of  their  demand  was  a  potent  force 
in  standardizing  the  security  itself. 
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together  with  interest  thereon,  from  date  hereof,  at  the  rate  of  six  (6%)  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  day  of  March  and  September,  in  each  year,  and  at  the  maturity  of  this  bend,  on  the  presentation  and  surrender  of  the 
attached  interest  coupons,  as  they  severally  become  due.  Both  said  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  American  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  centum  per 
annum  after  maturity,  at  the  office  of  CHICAGO  TRUST  COMPANY,  in  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  undersigned  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  bearer  (or  registered  owner)  hereof,  for  the  payment  of  said  principal 
and  interest  as  hereinafter  specified,  and  bind  their  heirs,  ei  ecu  ten  and  administrators,  for  the  said  sum.  to  said  bearer  (or  reg¬ 
istered  owner)  hereof. 

This  b  one  of  a  series  of  One  Hundred  Seventy  (170)  bonds  of  like  date,  tenor  and  effect  (except  as  to  number,  maturity 
and  denomination),  numbered  consecutively  from  One  (I)  to  One  Hundred  Seventy  (170).  both  inclusive.  Seventy  (70)  of  said 
bonds  being  for  the  principal  sum  of  Five  Hundred  ($300.00)  Dollars  each  and  One  Hundred  (100)  of  said  bonds  being  for  the 
principal  sum  of  One  Hundred  ($100.00)  Dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  Forty-five  Thousand  ($45,000) 
Dollars,  and  secured  by  a  Unit  deed  of  even  date  herewith,  executed  by  the  undersigned,  to  CHICAGO  TRUST  COMPANY, 
of  Chicago.  Illinob.  as  Trustee,  upon  the  following  described  real  estate  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  to- wit: 

.  in  Cook  County.  Illinois,  together  with  all  buildings,  improvements  and  appurtenances, 

thereunto  attached  or  belonging,  and  all  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  which  shall  hereafter  accrue  from  said  premises. 

Thb  bond  shall  pan  by  delivery  unless  registered  as  to  the  principal  hereof  upon  the  books  of  said  CHICAGO  TRUST 
COMPANY,  but  after  registration  duly  endorsed  hereon,  no  transfer  except  upon  said  books,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  last  regis¬ 
tration  shall  be  made  to  bearer.  The  coupons  hereto  attached,  however,  shall  always  be  transferable  by  delivery. 

_  Thb  bond  shall  no t_ become  valid  or  obligatory  until  authenticated  by  the  certificate  of  said  Trustee,  or  its  Successor  in 
Trust,  endorsed  hereon.  The  liability  of  the  undersigned  hereon,  shall  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever,  continue  in  its  original 
force  until  the  principal  and  interest  are  paid  in  full.  All  of  the  bonds  herein  described  are  equally  in  all  things  secured  by  the 
Deed  of  Trust  aforesaid,  without  any  preference,  priority  or  dbtinction  of  orp  bond  over  another,  but  if  the  time  of  payment  of 
any  of  said  bonds  or  coupons  be  extended,  the  lien  of  said  Deed  of  Trust  in  favor  thereof,  shall  be  postponed  and  subject  to 
its  lien  in  favor  of  all  bonds  and  coupons  not  so  extended  as  in  said  Deed  of  Trust  more  fully  specified. 

Upon  default  in  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  any  of  said  bonds  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  cove¬ 
nants.  as  provided  in  said  Deed  of  Trust,  the  principal  of  thb  bond  may  become  due  and  payable  before  its  regular  maturity, 
together  with  the  accrued  interest  thereon. 

Said  Deed  of  Trust  and  thb  bond  are  parts  of  the  same  contract  and  are  to  be  construed  together. 

The  right  b  hereby  reserved  by  the  undersigned  to  pay  before  maturity,  any  or  all  of  said  bonds,  from  time  to  time  out¬ 
standing.  and  unpaid,  on  any  semi-annual  interest  day  by  the  payment  of  principal,  accrued  interest,  and  a  premium  of  three 
per  centum  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  so  paid,  and  on  giving  sixty  (60)  days'  previous  written  notice  as  prescribed  La  said 
Deed  of  Trust:  provided,  however,  that  all  bonds  so  prepaid,  shall  be  paid  in  the  reverse  of  their  numerical  order. 

The  undersigned  hereby  appoints  Arthur  B.  Cody,  or  any  attorney  of  any  court  of  record  to  be  hb  true  and  lawful  attor¬ 
ney  irrevocably  for  him.  and  in  hu  name  to  appear  in  such  court  in  term  time  or  vacation  after  thb  bond  becomes  due.  whether 
by  election  as  aforesaid,  upon  giving  ten  (10)  days'  notice  of  such  default  and  election,  or  by  regular  maturity  of  thb  bond,  waiv¬ 
ing  service  of  process  ana  confessing  judgment  in  favor  of  the  legal  holder  hereof  for  the  amount  due  hereon,  with  costs  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  also  to  file  a  cognovit  therefor  with  an  agreement  therein  that  pecution  may  issue 'forthwith,  and 

the  operation  of  said  judgment,  and  to  release  all  errors  that  may  intervene  in  entering  up  said  judgment  or  issuing  execution 
thereon,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  ill  that  said  attorney  may  lawfully  do  by  virtue  hereof. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  said  and  hb  wife,  have  hereunto  set  their 

hands  and  affixed  their  scab,  and  have  caused  the  interest  coupons  hereto  attached,  to  be  execut'd  by  the  lithographed  facsimile 
of  their  signatures,  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  thb  first  day,  -tf  MjnA.-»A.  D.  1523?  >  ,  , 


(SEAL) 


(Coupons  attached  for  semi-annual  interest  payments.  On 
reverse  side,  trustee’s  certificate  and  form  for  registration.) 
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Shortly  before  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  was 
established  the  real  estate  first  mortgage  bond 
began  to  be  used.  First  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  had  long  been  known  as  about  the  best 
security  available,  being  sought  as  an  investment 
for  the  funds  of  life  insurance  companies.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  the  adoption  of 
bond  issues  for  this  type  of  security  was  not 
reached  earlier  in  the  history  of  finance.  During  the 
period  covered  by  this  sketch  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  real  estate  first  mortgage  loans  in 
single  mortgages  and  in  the  form  of  bond  issues  has 
developed  rapidly.  It  is  now  engaged  in  by  firms 
having  large  capital  and  thorough  responsibility 
all  over  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  individual  investors  in  real  estate 
first  mortgage  loans  made  by  Chicago  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  War.  In  1919 
the  individual  investors  numbered  less  than  five 
hundred.  By  January  1,  1923,  there  were  over  six 
thousand. 

To  aid  in  the  wider  distribution  of  real  estate 
investments,  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
as  low  as  fifty  dollars.  Installment  purchases  are  en¬ 
couraged,  the  partial  payments  being  credited  with 
earnings  at  a  rate  corresponding  approximately 
to  that  specified  in  the  first  mortgage  bond.  The 
form  of  a  fifty-dollar  bond  is  reproduced  here,  this 
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being  one  of  the  earlier  ones  used  in  Chicago.  This 
plan  has  been  a  boon  to  the  saver  and  small  in¬ 
vestor.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  indi¬ 
vidual  borrowers  or  loan  agencies  that  were  seek¬ 
ing  loans  of  as  little  as  fifty  dollars  which  they 
were  prepared  to  secure  with  merchantable  first 
mortgages  on  real  estate.  Now  the  lender  not  only 
receives  a  mortgage  in  standard  legal  form,  but 
behind  it  he  has  an  insurance  of  title,  an  expert 
appraisal  and  the  recommendation  of  a  department 
of  a  bank  whose  officers  have  had  many  years’ 
experience  with  investments  in  Chicago  real  estate. 

The  expansion  of  the  market  for  real  estate  first 
mortgages,  in  which  Chicago  Trust  Company  has 
thus  aided  substantially,  has  made  possible  build¬ 
ing  operations  on  a  scale  far  in  excess  of  previous 
records.  The  advantage  has  been  extended  to  the 
small  home,  by  itself  not  sufficient  for  a  bond  issue, 
by  combining  the  mortgage  on  it  with  others,  under 
a  single  issue.  Through  its  Real  Estate  Loan  De¬ 
partment  the  bank  has  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  community  in  financing  the  construction  of 
individual  homes  and  of  apartment  buildings. 

In  1920  the  loaning  agency  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  was  secured  by  the  Real 
Estate  Loan  Department  for  the  Chicago  District, 
including  sections  of  neighboring  states.  To  this 
were  added  shortly  agencies  for  the  Western  and 
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Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia.  Previously 
the  department  had  come  into  similar  relations 
with  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Through  these  chan¬ 
nels  Chicago  Trust  Company  has  disposed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  its  loans  on  improved  real 
estate.  The  mortgage  loan  business  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  up  to  the  present  time  has  exceeded  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

5.  COMMERCIAL  DEPOSITS 

The  possibilities  of  the  Commercial  Department 
began  to  be  realized  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
bank’s  experience  as  a  savings  institution.  In  this 
department,  as  had  been  found  in  the  case  of  sav¬ 
ings,  there  was  keen  competition  for  new  business. 
Direct  solicitation  of  new  accounts  was  resorted  to 
by  some  banks,  although  this  was  severely  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  more  conservative  ones. 

The  expansion  of  the  Commercial  Department 
dates  from  the  change  in  policy  of  the  bank  early  in 
1908,  whereby  loans  were  made  not  only  on  collat¬ 
eral,  but  also  on  the  general  credit  of  the  individual 
or  commercial  concern.  The  curve  of  increase  in 
deposits  (see  graph  on  page  5)  is  the  best  index  of 
success  of  the  institution  in  all  of  its  departments. 
Commercial  deposits  are  not  only  a  source  of  direct 
profit  to  the  bank,  but  also  the  evidence  of  contacts 
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with  the  business  community  from  which  arise 
opportunities  for  other  types  of  financial  service. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  curve  is  the 
rapid  upward  turn  registered  in  1922-23.  During  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  the  deposits  of  the  bank 
increased  forty-one  per  cent.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment  the  acquisition  on  September  10,  1923,  of 
deposits  of  the  Century  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
amounting  to  $3,139,296.60  is  not  considered.  This 
record  for  a  loop  bank  has  scarcely  been  equaled. 
The  explanation  of  this  healthy  growth  lies  partly 
in  the  formation  of  a  Fifteen  Million  Club.*  Stock¬ 
holders,  directors,  officers  and  employes — the  last- 
named  by  departments — were  in  the  spring  of  1922 
organized  in  a  contest  to  raise  the  total  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  savings  deposits  from  approximately 
$12,500,000  to  $15,000,000.  Each  volunteered  to 
secure  a  certain  quota  of  new  deposits.  No  prizes 
were  given.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  months,  the  total  of  deposits  was 
$15,864,311. 

VALUE  OF  BALANCED  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 

The  incorporation  under  a  single  management  of 
these  various  departments  of  financial  service  has 
in  the  history  of  Chicago  Trust  Company  often 
proved  to  be  valuable  in  principle.  In  the  presi- 

*For  an  illustrated  description  of  this  drive  for  new  accounts  see  the 
Trust  Companies  magazine  for  February,  1923. 
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dent’s  report  to  the  stockholders  in  1913,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  noted  that,  although  the  year  had  been 
an  unprofitable  one  for  the  bond  department  and 
there  had  been  extensive  shrinkages  on  loans, 
earnings  of  the  bank  were  the  largest  in  its  history. 
This  was  due  to  the  high  interest  rates  prevailing 
during  the  year  mentioned.  Again,  reviewing  for 
the  stockholders  the  experiences  of  1918,  the  presi¬ 
dent  notes  that  this  had  been  a  quiet  period  for  the 
bond  and  real  estate  loan  departments,  due  to  with¬ 
drawal  of  inactive  funds  for  investment  in  govern¬ 
ment  securities.  To  balance  this,  fortunately,  there 
had  occurred  an  increase  in  commercial  business, 
especially  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
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Money  and  Men  in  War  Time 

FOR  the  purposes  of  the  government  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
were  the  chief  factors  in  supplying  thirty- 
seven  billions  of  dollars.  Their  resources  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  billions.  Such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  would,  a  short  time  before  it  was  undertaken, 
have  been  considered  impossible.  Without  any  com¬ 
missions  and  with  heavy  expenses  the  banks  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cook  County  were  primary  agencies  in 
supplying  the  government  through  the  various  Lib¬ 
erty  loans  with  more  than  one  billion  dollars. 
Nearly  twelve  million  dollars  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds  were  sold  by  Chicago  Trust  Company 
through  its  bond  department. 

This  and  other  services  the  bank  was  called  upon 
to  give  were  rendered  while  the  institution  was 
short-handed.  A  number  of  directors  and  officers 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  staff  were 
absent.  The  time  of  others  who  remained  in  the 
city  was  largely  occupied  with  community  services. 

Mr.  Teter  was  during  the  war  period  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  later  president  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce.  He  organized  and  served  as  the  first 
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chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  for  Region 
Nine  of  the  resources  and  conversion  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  committee  that  had  in  charge  the  war 
work  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  was 
a  director  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Teter’s  predecessor  as  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce  was  Mr.  John  W. 
O’Leary,  who  in  1919  joined  the  staff  of  Chicago 
Trust  Company  as  first  vice  president.  During  the 
war  Mr.  O’Leary  was  chairman  of  the  War  Council 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  held 
various  appointments  of  importance  nationally,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chairmanship  of  the  Metal  Trades 
group,  under  the  War  Labor  Policy  Board.  Mr. 
O’Leary  was  also  president  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  which  devoted  its  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  largely  to  the  stimulation  of  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  Camps  Association,  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  for  Illinois,  and  of  the  Illinois 
Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Durham,  a  vice  president,  was 
Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
William  T.  Bacon,  another  vice  president,  was  a 
captain  of  artillery. 
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The  war  time  connections  of  directors  of  the 
bank  were  as  follows: 

Laird  Bell,  American  Red  Cross:  Army  and  Navy 
Dept.,  in  charge  of  Canteen  Service  of  Advance 
Zone 

Ernest  L.  Byfield,  Aircraft  Production 

Prentiss  L.  Coonley,  In  charge  of  Gas  Defense 
Plant 

Marquis  Eaton,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Chapter , 
American  Red  Cross 

Angus  S.  Hibbard,  Inspector ,  American  Red  Cross , 
with  rank  of  captain;  Lieutenant  Colonel ,  Illinois 
Reserve  Militia 

A.  W.  Shaw,  War  Industries  Board ,  Chairman  of 
the  Conservation  Division 

The  war  services  of  other  officers  and  of  employes 
are  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Grant  Barthorpe,  Sergeant ,  Air  Service 

Elmer  Berglund,  Sergeant ,  Remount  Station 

Clarence  W.  Blackwell,  Lieutenant ,  Air  Service 

J.  P.  Burlingham,  Lieutenant ,  Navy 

John  J.  Devery,  Depot  Brigade 

Joseph  Duner,  Marines 

Raymond  V.  Holtz,  Artillery 

Clark  Leach,  ist  Class  Yeoman ,  Navy 

Paul  R.  Leatherman,  Motor  Transport  Corps 

John  W.  Marshall,  Captain ,  Artillery 

Maurice  Milenbach,  Service  of  Supplies 

Clayton  W.  Miller,  Sergeant ,  Air  Service 

William  J.  O’Conner,  Infantry 

Bryson  Paine,  Ensign ,  Navy 

Nicholas  L.  Schank,  Coast  Artillery 

William  J.  Skehen,  Infantry 


VIII 


Those  Who  Have  Made  and 
Maintained  the  Bank 


Chicago  trust  company  has  had  the 

advantage  of  uninterrupted  personal  lead¬ 
ership.  This  circumstance  has  counted 
strongly  in  its  relations  with  its  clientele.  Mr. 
Lucius  Teter  has  for  fifteen  years  been  president. 
He  was  the  first  cashier.  From  that  position  he 
was  advanced  through  the  office  of  vice  president. 
Thirty-one  years  ago  he  took  up  banking  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  messenger.  This  continuing  leadership 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  adherence  to  experienced 
standards  of  trust  company  management.  The 
merit  of  plans  and  policies  developed  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Savings  Bank,  and  later  for  Chicago  Trust 
Company,  has  been  recognized  nationally.  Mr. 
Teter  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  year  he  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Trust  Company  Division  of  that 
organization. 

To  give  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  bank,  as  reflected  in  the  biographies 
of  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  its  administra- 
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Employes 
Participate 
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tion,  would  require  a  greater  perspective  of  years 
than  now  exists.  A  roster  of  the  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  beginning  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  “One  cannot  leave  the  matter  of  person¬ 
nel,”  says  Mr.  Teter,  “without  emphasizing  the 
loyalty  of  the  first  board  of  directors.  These  men 
took  great  pride  in  the  small  institution.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  there  were  no  directors’ 
fees  in  the  early  days.  Many  of  these  men  served 
for  years  on  the  board  and  executive  committee 
with  no  hope  of  reward  other  than  the  fun  they  got 
out  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  they  got  a  lot 
of  that.” 

Of  the  nine  people  who  were  on  the  bank’s  pay 
roll  at  the  start  three  are  still  in  its  service.  These 
are  the  president,  Miss  Tillie  Loehrer,  cashier  of 
the  real  estate  loan  department,  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Hannemann,  police  officer.  The  employes  of 
the  bank  now  number  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

Chicago  Trust  Company  is  one  of  the  few  down¬ 
town  banks,  the  first,  it  is  thought,  to  have  adopted 
for  its  officers  and  employes  an  additional  compen¬ 
sation  plan,  or  profit  sharing  as  it  is  popularly 
termed.  The  arrangement  is  permanent  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  bonuses  granted  by  some  con¬ 
cerns.  This  step  was  authorized  by  the  directors  on 
June  io,  1920.  The  plan  in  general  outline  is  given 
here : 


JOHN  A.  MCCORMICK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  I908- 
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ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION,  OR  PROFIT 
SHARING,  PLAN 

I.  An  amount  equal  to  3^%  of  the  net  earnings 
for  the  year  shall  be  set  aside  for  distribution  to 
employes  (not  officers). 

(a)  The  net  earnings  shall  be  so  much  of  the 
gross  earnings,  receipts,  and  credits  of  the  bank’s 
business  for  the  year  as  shall  remain  after  deducting 
all  expenses  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  including  taxes,  interest,  and  other  charges, 
and  all  losses,  depreciations,  chargeoffs,  or  re¬ 
serves  created  for  any  purpose,  as  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  bank  for  the  year,  but  before 
payment  of  dividends.  The  determination  of  such 
net  earnings  by  the  board  of  directors  shall  be 
final. 

II.  After  deducting  from  such  net  earnings 
the  amount  set  aside  in  Paragraph  I  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  amount  equal  to  8%  of  the  stockholders’ 
interest  in  the  bank,  as  determined  by  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  shown  on  the  books  at  the  end  of  each 
month  during  the  year,  a  further  sum  shall  be 
set  aside  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  net  earnings  as 
so  reduced.  This  fund  shall  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

40%  among  employes  (not  officers). 

40%  among  senior  officers  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  production  of  business  and  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  bank. 

20%  among  other  officers. 

The  classification  of  officers  shall  be  made  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  or  about  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  year. 
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Life  Insurance 
and  Pensions 


III.  The  distribution  of  both  the  employes’ 
funds  and  the  officers’  funds  shall  be  on  the 
following  basis: 

50%  of  the  fund  of  each  group  shall  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  the  individual  salary  to  the  total  salary  in  the 
group. 

30%  of  the  fund  of  each  group  shall  be  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  current  yearly 
salary  of  the  individual  multiplied  by  years  of 
service,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  to  the  total  of 
yearly  salaries  multiplied  by  years  of  service. 

20%  of  the  fund  of  each  group  comprising  a 
Special  Service  Fund  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
board  of  directors  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  president  to  those  individuals  who  have 
rendered  special  meritorious  service  during  the 
year. 

Life  insurance  has  been  carried  for  employes 
since  January  1,  1917.  The  bank  presents  each  new 
employe  with  a  life  insurance  policy  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  continues  the  payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  employ  of  the 
bank.  The  insured  is  asked  to  designate  the  bene¬ 
ficiary.  On  January  1, 1921,  the  plan  was  broadened 
so  that  increases  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  three 
years  and  two  thousand  dollars  in  five  years  are 
now  provided  for.  A  limited  amount  of  additional 
insurance  may  be  obtained  by  the  employe,  at  a 
low  rate. 


FORMER  LOCATIONS  OF  CHICAGO  TRUST  COMPANY 

CENTER:  SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS, 
OCCUPIED  I905-I923 

ABOVE:  EARLY  TEMPORARY  LOCATIONS 

LEFT:  STEWART  BUILDING  AT  STATE  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


RIGHT:  PORTLAND  BLOCK  AT  DEARBORN  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


- 


. 
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A  pension  fund  for  officers  and  employes  was 
established  on  December  12,  1912.  To  this  each 
person  on  the  pay  roll,  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  contributes  three  per  cent  of  his  salary.  Pen¬ 
sions  are  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  fund,  “as  a  rule”  to  persons  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  bank  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  officers  and  employes  of  the  bank  have 
organized  the  Chicago  Trust  Club,  which  arranges 
for  monthly  social  gatherings  during  the  winter, 
and  the  Chicago  Trust  Company  Employes  Loan 
Association.  The  latter  collects  from  fifty  cents  to 
five  dollars  (some  multiple  of  fifty  cents)  from  its 
members  twice  a  month  and  lends  this  money  to 
employes.  Twice  a  year  the  amounts  collected,  with 
dividends  added,  are  returned  to  the  members. 


IX 


An  Offer 
of  Prizes 


Business  Research  and  Education 
for  Banking 

IN  February,  1923,  announcement  was  made  by 
the  bank  of  a  series  of  prizes  for  research  “re¬ 
lating  to  business  development  and  the  modern 
trust  company  and  allied  subjects.”  These  consist 
of  a  triennial  award  of  $2,500  and  annual  prizes 
amounting  to  $500.  They  are  available  to  con¬ 
testants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  administra¬ 
tion  and  award  of  these  prizes*  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  following  committee: 

Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Chairman:  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce , 
Northwestern  University ,  Chicago. 

Francis  E.  Baker,  fudge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ,  Chicago. 

Fred  I.  Kent,  Vice  President  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company ,  New  York  City. 

Harold  G.  Moulton,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Vice  President  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  and  Commercial  National  Bank , 
Chicago. 

*A  copy  of  the  announcement,  containing  rules  of  the  contest  and  suggested 
list  of  subjects,  will  be  mailed  on  request.  All  correspondence  should  be 
directed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Award. 
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Henry  H.  Hilton,  Ginn  &  Company ,  Chicago. 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Secretary:  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance ,  Washington  University ,  St.  Louis , 
Missouri. 

The  offer  was  made  “in  the  belief  that  only  a 
beginning  has  been  reached  in  public  recognition  of 
the  possibilities  of  corporate  trust  service  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  financial  requirements  of  individuals  and 
in  facilitating  the  development  and  operation  of 
organized  business.” 

Education  for  banking  has,  from  the  beginning, 
had  the  liberal  support  of  Chicago  Trust  Company. 
In  the  days  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank 
Clerks,  that  preceded  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  educational  topics.  Last  year,  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  male  employes  of  the  bank  were  enrolled 
for  courses  in  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 
The  president  of  the  local  chapter  was  Mr.  Max 
Steiner,  assistant  cashier  of  Chicago  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 
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Early  Idea 
of  Convenience 
to  Shopper 


The  Choice  of  a  Bank  Site  in  the  Loop 


E  selection  of  the  southeast  corner  of 


Monroe  and  Clark  streets  as  a  new  location 


is  of  peculiar  significance  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  Trust  Company.  The  institution  was 
started,  as  occurs  frequently  with  banks,  largely 
with  the  idea  of  serving  the  needs  of  a  growing 
business  district  and  of  helping  finance  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  After  twenty-one  years’  growth  the  bank  is 
now,  as  an  independent  agency,  choosing  a  site  and 
adapting  a  building  to  suit  its  own  requirements. 

The  advantages  of  the  earlier  location  at  State 
and  Madison  streets,  as  they  appeared  to  those 
who  formed  the  bank  in  1902,  are  readily  seen. 
State  Street  was  going  through  a  phenomenal  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  retail  shopping  district.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  idea  had  begun  to  magnetize  the  public 
mind.  Five  large  stores  of  this  character  were  with¬ 
in  a  stone’s  throw  north  and  south  of  the  site 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the  Chicago 
Savings  Bank  Building.  The  intersection  of  State 
and  Madison  streets  soon  became  known  as  the 
“busiest  corner  in  the  world.”  No  banking  institu¬ 
tion  had  been  located  on  State  Street  for  twenty 
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MONROE  FOR  MANY  YEARS  HAS  BEEN  A  STREET-OF-BANKS 
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years,  since  the  removal  in  1882  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1905,  however,  was  the 
bank  able  to  occupy  its  chosen  site.  Erection  of  the 
building  was  delayed  because  it  was  an  unfavorable 
period  for  new  construction.  Temporary  quarters 
were  taken  in  the  Stewart  Building  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets.  After 
remaining  there  two  years  another  temporary  loca¬ 
tion  was  taken  for  a  year  in  the  old  Portland  Block 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets. 

During  the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  remark¬ 
able  change  that  has  come  about  in  arrangement  of 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city  has  been  due  to  an 
increasing  volume  and  specialization  of  business. 
The  number  of  concerns  in  some  fields  has  trebled 
or  quadrupled.  As  establishments  in  a  given  line 
have  become  more  numerous  they  have  tended  to 
focus  in  a  single  building  or  locality,  resembling  the 
classification  of  a  business  directory.  As  banks  have 
increased  in  volume  of  business  and  in  magnitude 
of  their  operations  they  have  concentrated.  They 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  movement  as  the  city 
has  spread  by  the  springing  up  of  a  network  of  out¬ 
lying  banks.  These  neighborhood  banks  are  being 
established  in  the  smaller  shopping  districts  and 
near  main  stations  of  suburban  railways  in  recogni- 
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The  Southeast 
Corner  of 
Monroe  and 
Clark  Streets 


tion  of  the  same  opportunities  that  the  directors 
of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  in  1902  foresaw,  in 
locating  the  institution  in  the  downtown  shopping 
district. 

Monroe  Street,  to  which  Chicago  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  moved,  has  for  many  years  been 
a  street-of-banks.  Clark  Street  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  post  office  site  and  the  river  on  the  north  was  at 
one  time  the  business  center  of  the  city.  Here  are 
located  now  some  of  Chicago’s  largest  and  most 
attractive  buildings.  The  southeast  corner  of  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Clark  streets  has  until  recently  been  the 
site  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago.  In  this 
new  location  Chicago  Trust  Company  is  situated 
approximately  at  the  “center  of  population”  of 
loop  banks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  conveniently 
near  the  business  district  it  has  more  immediately 
served  during  the  twenty-one  years  here  reviewed. 


The  Trust 
Company  an 
Inevitable 
Institution 


Savings-banking  was,  in  the  early  experience  of 
Chicago  Trust  Company,  found  to  be  the  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch  of  financial  services  required  by 
individuals  and  by  business  concerns.  These  serv¬ 
ices — of  underwriting  and  distributing  corporate 
securities,  of  making  and  selling  first  mortgage 
loans  on  real  estate,  of  trusteeship  and  registration 
of  bonds  and  transfer  of  stocks,  of  agency  and 


CLARK  STREET  IS  RETURNING  TO  PROMINENCE 
AS  A  BUSINESS  LOCALITY 
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escrow,  in  addition  to  the  previously  organized 
functions  of  personal  trust  service  and  of  com¬ 
mercial  banking — have  been  developed  by  trust 
companies  largely  during  the  last  twenty-one  years. 

Through  the  provision  of  such  a  many-sided  finan¬ 
cial  agency  people  have  been  encouraged  to  make 
greater  use  of  banks.  Ten  are  using  them  now  where 
one  did  in  1902.  In  the  beginning  these  develop¬ 
ments  were  only  partially  foreseen.  The  testing  out 
that  has  been  given  each  new  demand  for  service 
and  each  new  plan  for  rendering  it,  makes  for  greater 
stability  and  permanency  in  trust  company  banking. 


APPENDIX 


DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS, 
I9O2—I923 


DIRECTORS 

Note:  Heavy  face  type  indicates  present  directors. 
ORIGINAL  GROUP 


1902-1916  Walter  H.  Wilson 
1902-1911  Joseph  E.  Otis,  Jr. 

1 902-1920  * William  G.  Hibbard,  Jr. 
1902-date  Lucius  Teter 
1 902-1 913  *William  E.  O’Neill 


FROM  TO 

1902-1910  *John  E.  Jenkins 
1902-1917  *Henry  J.  Evans 
1902-1916  *George  H.  Webster 
1902-1920  *Daniel  B.  Scully 
1902-19 17  *Rudolph  Matz 
1902-1909  Ralph  C.  Otis 


SUBSEQUENTLY  CHOSEN 


1906- date  Edward  P.  Bailey 

1907- 1910  Chauncey  B.  Borland 
1907-1914  H.  K.  Brooks 
1907-1916  Clayton  Mark 

1907- 1912  *C.  D.  Peacock 

1908- date  Henry  H.  Hilton 

1908- 1918  *Robert  B.  Gregory 

1909- date  Prentiss  L.  Coonley 

191 1-1918  Lynn  H.  Dinkins 
1911-date  Marquis  Eaton 

191 1-1916  H.  F.  Perkins 

!9iPaM}AnS"sS-Hibbard 

*Deceased. 


1911-1921  *Leverett  Thompson 
1911-date  John  A.  McCormick 

1911- 1920  George  W.  Dixon 

1912- 1918  *A.  Stamford  White 
2912-1917  Charles  Piez 

1913- 1916  Benjamin  J.  Rosenthal 
19x5-1918  *J.  A.  D.  Vickers 

1915- 1919  Ernest  L.  Byfield 

1916- date  George  Braddock  Ogle 
1916-date  A.  W.  Shaw 

1916- 1923  Clarence  Mark 

1917- date  Laird  Bell 

1917-1923  *Eugene  U.  Kimbark 
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I9i7~date 
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Charles  M.  Moderwell  1920-date 

Philip  K.  Wrigley 

1918-date 

John  W.  O’Leary 

1921-date 

Walter  J.  Riley 

1918-1920 

William  T.  Bacon 

1921-date 

Samuel  M.  Hastings 

1918-date 

Raymond  E.  Durham 

1922-date 

Arthur  B.  Cody 

1918-date 

M.  A.  Healy 

1922-date 

Clarence  S.  Pellet 

1920-date 

Patrick  H.  Joyce 

1923-date 

P.  C.  Dings 

1920-1921 

William  B.  Simpson 

1923-date 

A.  C.  Thompson 

1923-date  John  W.  Fowler 

OFFICERS 

Note:  Heavy  face  type  indicates  present  officers. 

FBOM  TO 

President  from  to 

I9O2-I9O7 

George  H.  Webster 

1908-date 

1907-1908  Ralph  C.  Otis 
Lucius  Teter 

Vice  Presidents 

I9O2-I9O7 

Joseph  E.  Otis,  Jr. 

I9I5~19I9 

Raymond  E.  Durham 

I9°3-I9°7 

Ralph  C.  Otis 

1916-1920 

William  T.  Bacon 

1907-1908 

Lucius  Teter 

1919-date 

John  W.  O’Leary 

1908-date 

Edward  P.  Bailey 

1920-date 

Charles  H.  Fox 

1908-date 

John  A.  McCormick 

1920-date 

Frank  0.  Birney 

1908-1908 

Charles  H.  Requa 

1923-date 

John  W.  Fowler 

Cashier 

1902-1907 

Lucius  Teter 

I9I3-I9I4 

Henry  C.  Burnett 

1907-1908 

William  Rupp,  Jr. 

1915-1918 

William  Richards 

1908-1911 

Houston  Jones 

1918-date 

Frederic  S.  Pope 

Assistant  Cashier 

1905-1916 

William  M.  Richards 

1918-1918 

Frank  R.  Warton 

1908-1908 

John  A.  McCormick 

1919-date 

Max  Steiner 

1913-1919 

William  A.  Nicol 

1919-date 

Clarence  W.  Blackwell 

1916-1919 

William  T.  Anderson 

1922-date 

Howard  Hilton 

1917-1920 

Frank  0.  Birney 

1923-date 

C.  R.  Corbett 

59  ] <y5° 

Secretary 


1902-1905 

Lucias  Teter 

1911-1918 

Edward  J.  Prescott 

1905-1911 

Leverett  Thompson 

1918-date 

Willard  F.  Hopkins 

Assistant  Secretary 

1910-1911 

Edward  J.  Prescott 

1913-1916 

Charles  H.  Fox 

1911-1917 

Frank  0.  Birney 

1919-date 

William  T.  Anderson 

1911-1919 

John  C.  Armstrong 

1922-date 

Donald  D.  Kleder 

Trust  Officer 

1918-1919 

John  C.  Armstrong 

1919-date 

Roy  K.  Thomas 

Auditor 

1909-1916 

William  T.  Anderson 

1918-1922 

Donald  D.  Kleder 

1916-1918 

LeRoy  E.  Wilson 

1922-date 

Joseph  A.  Duner 

Manager  Bond  Dept. 

1910-1913 

Harold  T.  Sibley 

1913-1920 

William  T.  Bacon 

1920-date  J.  Waller  Marshall 


Assistant  Manager  Bond  Dept. 


1916-1920 
1916-1918 
191 9-1920 


Charles  Fox 
Jess  B.  Hawley 
Ralph  Lapham 

1921-date 


1919-1920  J.  Waller  Marshall 

1919- 1920  F,  M.  Bartlett 

1920- date  J.  P.  Burlingham 
Jay  N.  Whipple 


Managers  Real  Estate  Loan  Dept. 

1910-1919  H.  L.  Schmitz  1919-date  Arthur  B.  Cody 

1919-date  Hiram  S.  Cody 


Assistant  Manager  Real  Estate  Loan  Dept. 
1919-date  Thomas  T.  Roberts 
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